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{United States government. Inthe Gulf States, 


The Result. | 
| | certainly, nothing but military occupation can keep 
In all this we believe that many of the co-workers ' them nominally in the Union for a long time to 


were building better thanthey knew. They yield- | The political supremacy of slavery we hope 


i come. 
ed to the impulse which has been growing stronger | 444 believe can never be restored. Inthe mean 


and stronger for years, and which will be satisfied | ii me slay ery is becoming every day more and moro 
with nothing short of the destruction of slavery, | of a burden, and less and less of a source of wealth. 
without fully sigalg: a a 3 reas ‘| When slavery shall have ceased to be the means of 
ane por a j i = a es h pats making presidents and of making fortunes, we may 
which shapes our ends, rough-hew them how Wei ovo that even the most stiff-necked of its wor- 


may. Be thatas it may the thing done and ang | shippers may consent to accept the hand of the Na- 
thing portended remain all the same, matters of his- | This may 


; lov i tion held out to them for their helping. 
tory and of hope. We think that both the lovers i be, it probably is, the appointed way of our escape 
and the haters of slavery err as to the immediate | om the predicament in which our fathers’ crime 
porsibilities of current events. The old pro-slavery ‘and ourown have placed us. Not n triumphant 


partisans who had pursued the triumph and par- arch, indeed, through which a bannered -host might 
taken the gale of slavcholding successes, and who | march, but a narrow postern through which we may 


long for the return of those golden days, flatter | sneak to our deliverance. Butif we be delivered, 
themselves that if the rebels be not beaten too | we will accept the way, conscious that, if it be not 
much, they will kindly condescend to forgive as and | pg grand and magnificent as it might be, it is quito 


return to rule over us as of old time. ‘he earnest ‘as good as we deserve.—[ Anti-Slavery Standard. 
anti-slavery nen, on the other hand, dread what the 


others hope for as the possible ending of the con- l What They May Expect. 
test. We have ourselves often presented the nec- Let lying prophets and profligate rulers and the 
essary consequences of an actual restoration of the | infatuated multitude beware! 
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Confusion, embar- 


States quoante bellum. We have shown how 
worse than thrown away would be all the hlood and 
treasure which the war bas cost, if the revolted 


States could be prevailed upon to return and join | 


hands with their old allies and reassume their do- 
minion over us. But the longer the war lasts, the 
less the possibility of such an ending of it. If victo- 
rious, of courso they will spurn any such adjust- 


rasment, remorse, shame, apprehension, despair: 
upon these are they madly rushing! Whether 
they are aware of it or not, their babels are totter- 
ing; and in their fall will crush them utterly. A 
single glance, however husty aud rapid, at the gen 
eral con ition of Christendom ts enough to impress 
such warnings on every cepen heart—on every in- 


ment. If defeated, it will be long before they will | S°UU0N% spirit. Confusion, apprehension, distress; 


be in a mood to fall into line even with their ancient | how they everywhere stare us in the face! False- 
auxiliaries. It istaken for granted that a faithful hood, treachery, tyranny in bigh places; stupidity, 


suppression of the rebellion in the open field would 
be followed by an immediate return to the old state 
of things and of feeling. This we do not think con- 
-formable to human nature or human experience, 
Even in Tennessee we see how far the. State is 
from being restored to its former condition. Should 
open resistence be subdued, a large passive resis- 


iservility, and de peration in low places: what other 


results could be expected? The end is at band; 
lct every man inquire what provision he has made 
for the exigencies on which he must be thrown. 
— Beriah Green. 


The only way to make people better, and really 


tance would be opposed to the predominenco of the | improve their conduct, is to improve their character, 


St 
The Negro. 


is incompatil; le with the civil governmeat of the 
white species, then it should be abolished, and that 
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sea if notall of the esatalchamnts of human- servient tothe progress of the human rece lexer) 
v, the negro species is ee to the Indian. | 
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The idea of Savery, in the abstract, is 89 anhor- L have conecived that a romerkable anslosy ob- 
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rent to my nature that I know pot where it) would | trias between the dog and the u groto the extent 
lead me, if I were to viell mya |f to its influcnestiof the neui s thev have in eommon, and that 
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wise philanthropy. The white or supemor species eat and the hrLan reces. ae dee has through rll 


do notin this relation require my sympadhy of due fsatecodeat time been rene R as the emblem of 


\ 
terposition, and before exerting any active sympa- | fidelity, and yet L donot conceive toat he memis 
thy in behalf of the negro species, L should: be com the comt linvet more than the negro does, Asa 
filent of my ability to doit wisely; and as regards criend be is as iedivlal as the dog L regret that 


i ry 
the enslaved portion of the species, I shonli fe lithe sinulitudes Is so thorn geitis, The dew In 


assured that any proposed change in their relation! his free state is a miserabie and worthless creature: 
to other specics, would be their true interest before | andasa rule the smie is true of the negro; aud 
advocatingit. The agitation of the slavery ques" vet for his fid lity and other estimable qualtes | 
tion for the past thirty vears has induc -d me to iu- | ke him. In speaking of free dows l Lave no ref- 
vestigate it, and my conclusion is that slav ery is the | erence to our stray dogs, but todegs iu their or- 
best known condition for the Afiican  speeies. It iginally free or wild state, or as they obtain in 
the experiment of civil government now made in| Bey pt. 

Liberia and Hasti by the African species suceced, | 

then I will advocate the abolition of Afriean slave- 

ry for the good of Africans 


‘Rue simiitude between the feline and Indian ra- 
ees 18 too apparent to require Incdieation. 


In our ephemeral Lterature much has been said 
At present, however, my concern is for the civil 


in praise of the rapid advance of ewilzation of 
government of my own species, particularly tnat 


| seme of our southwert-re Lidians, through mission- 
portion of it comprised by th: Un ted Sates. When tary corts. 1 bave made many obscrvations upou 
it shall bave been discovered that African slavery | nearly all of our southwestern tribes aud observed 


bi 


that a civilizing influence was in progress through Í fess to be “inspired” as a whole. It does not pro- 
: fess to be from God, as a book. Bear in mind that 
it isnot a book, i.e. a work, written by one author, 
bata compilation, from different anthorities in all 
aces. Acompilation not by God, but by men, of 


one process for whieh tre Pndians give the mission- 
abhag 
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ing process. 
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~ How to Iced the Bible. — 


Mer. Eprror :—The Gilowitng is a letter written 


Be rreh iiur, 


to my sister in Missouri, whose husband, a Captian) 


in the Confederate Army, wasteken prisoner by the 
Federal rees under Geol Lyon. The topics di~- 
cussed are of general interest and if yoa tisk the 
ideas are worthy of publication they are at your 
Service : 
Bern. Hromrs, 6; 
¢ Marcle lly Toc, 
Erer Bear Sisar: 


We were very plaid to hear froin you once n 


o) 
”4 
o 


J think you have renson to rejoice that Georwe was 
taken prisoner when he wes, and that it fares ss well 


with kim as it does. [D honor bin for betas so true 


5 
to his principles, and so henorable as to refuse an 
alle siames which he esabi not adopt in stueerify and 
honesty, even witn the alternative ofa prison. 

[ have lost none of my hatred tothe instiiucen os 
Slavery, and [ thank God that whatever elke hèp- 
pens, slavery is doomed. Jt never can survive this 


war And though p dont believe in ay war, re- 


ead itas contrary to the principles of Christiunty, 


Te 


on the 
Was 


Tneverthetess think this one as justftial 
partof the Goveraimentas any which 
wagel. 

As [look atita more causeless, unjustifiable, un- 


ever 


prucipled rebelion never was tnaarurated on this 
planet. 

From something in one ef your letters I infr Chit 
youregard the principles invel.ed in the contest cn 
tae parlof the South as similer to those advecatcl 
by myself eu ter the headof Individual Soverciznty, 
J will send you a paper containing my views on 
this point, expressed somewhatat length, from 
which you will see thst [ daler irom yon very duci- 
dedly. Asd if 


‘incendiary document’ as 


you would care to read such an 
the New Republic, and 
Will signiiy the fact, Do will send it to you (eratis) as 
it is published. 

Tam ghid to learn that you are Iecking into the 
Bible again, and I hope that amid all the convul- 
sions anl revolations that reign in the outer world, 
you will yet find sume consolation from this voice 
from the spirit world, | 

Let me make a few seueeestions to you in your 
investigation of the Bible, which may help you to a 
proper estimate. 

In the first place, rid your mind if you can, of all 


him to 
resson and use it feariessiy : 


the truth and the 


whet they thought worthy of preservation, and 
“Word of God.” AS 
hook it makes ne such professions, and is in fact 
Let 


protien Cimwarranted Ly the book itsddf) that you 


which they have catied The 
i 


no one dimpose upon you the 


minsi not reason upendt and that there are some 
things too saered to investigate and to question. 
Godis net the rickety, choterie, unreasonable, ty- 
pinieal, ori ganny which his fiends would make 
be. Dring to the investigation your bost 
Lot 
An honest censekntiors mind intent only to know 


not capuously. 


whole troth, is the one main in- 


dispersible ingreticnt and with this unite as much 
ofie cen and plain common conse as pussible, The 
more the betien The Bible so fhras it prosses lo 


tall, isa mere history of © Spiritual 
Mianiestations,? and the sayitos and doings of the 
irit, on 


Po areyejgtion n 


sprit Workd, and these infiueneed by the sp 
che earth. 
Carry with you your knowledge of the Spiritral 
Jian 
uk 


ae 


rm oat 


Homerton tas prosent age, OF 


meamerne, psyco- 
bocie law, for this is the key to the Scriptures. 


Distinedish between the ondings and doings of 


Jesus, wad the opiniens of his discipies, who were as 


ae " . ’ 
Kaho to be mistaken as other men. 


Dispossess Yourseifof the idea thet the revelation 
of Gets Wiiloas it ais eriod, was iven to secure 


your Gbedioncs, ob Gets account, instead of your 
thatit was for bis sake and not yours, Chat 
yon are retired to miil the moral law. Do not 
that in be- 


any particalar favor to 


OWNS 


iney, as some weull have ven suppose, 
ines relisteus yeu me don 
Haim, ile does not stand in need of your patronage, 
Tue meral law was instiited, not to pease Lim, 
the in- 


prhaarily, bat to save yourset  Doubtices 


. . 3 
fred writers uscd acconmpeduicd ingusgeo, aa ype 


t 
ed to himan weakness and intantile capacity,ebat do 
not vidate your reasoning powers by assum to 
aturtupon, that Gatis selfish and jealous, latent on 
That die has 


setup a code of mioals for yQarsci! so punet that he 


glorifying Limself at your expense. 


will not follow it binish 
Do not assume to start npon that God is not as 
goed as you are, al that Lic must be handied rath- 


cer tenderly lest yon discover some trait of character 


Which would damaze 


the false ideas that have been impres-cd upon you 


by its advocates. Do not chim for it 


more 


thin it claims for itself, and thereby be led to. 


It 


expect a perfection which it does not profess, 


His reputation. God is not 


responsible for the felis of his keepers; nor the Di- 


ble for all the extraneous absurdities that have been 
thurüst Ifthe God of the Bible be the God 
of the Universe, be assured He will surink from no 


upon it. 
honest and sensible investigation which his creatures 
may be able to insitute as to iis real character and 


desizns. Nothing can be more pitiable than the 


does not profess to bo ‘‘infallible.” It does nut pro- ' common idea that the Great and Good God stands 


32 


in need of such special privileges and exemptions as 
any honest man would be ashamed to ask for him- 
self. Do not condemn the book in advance, but let 


“~ t speak for itself, and as you read it pray unceasing- 


ly that you may arrive ata knowledge of the truth. 

I speak of these things, because they were some 
of the causes which led me to prejudge and there- 
fore to discard the bible, and threw me into the at- 
titude of a doubter and denier of all revealed reli- 
gion. 

But while I would counsel you to abstain from 
all biasand all servility, I would also advise you to 
avoid the presumption of igt.orance, and the reck- 
lessness of arrogance, in coming to your conclusions. 
Do not dogmatize on whatis beyond your reach. 
Be sure of your data before you pronounce a thing 
absurd or rediculous. The best that a reasonable 
person can do in regard to much of the Bible is to 
balance probabilities and approximate to certainties. 
I believe thit the Bible contains, together, perhaps, 
with a thousand errors and inconsistencies, a revela- 
tion from God, or the higher powers of the utmost 
importance to mankind. I believe in all the cardi- 
nal doctrines and articles of the Christian faith from 
“The Fall’ to the Vicarious Atonement and 
Redemption, by Christ. I believe they are founded in 
Nature and based upon science aud immutable law. 
And that when we como to understand that law we 
will see there is no mystery, no hocus pocus about 
them. 

Search the Scriptures and when you have read the 
ancient scriptures, get the modern, and compare 
them together. Any which you can find purport- 
in, to come from the same source as those of old. I 
recommend you particularly to a work called “The 
History of All Things, and Life of Christ,” given 
through L. M. Arnold, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. One 
dollar sent to him will procure it. That is, I rec- 
ominend you to get it, unless you are satisfied to 
start upon, that a Revelation from God is either use- 
tess and undesirable, or impossible. In which case 
I would not advise you to get it, as it presupposes 
a state of mind which would disqualify you from 
giving ita thorough and candid examination, and 
which would lead to your condemnation rather than 
your enlightenment. I will leave you to make 
what you please, or most, out of the ethical question 
which I know you will raise here, with the simple 
remark that I think the proposition, as logical as it 
is theological, as sound in morals as it is established 
in faith, and proceed to another point in your letter. 

You observe, that “ you cannot but remember in 
connection with my change of views, thut it was 
Spiritualism also that led Dr. and Mrs. Nichols into 
the Catholic Church.’ 

Now J propose tv faco the music, and take this 
bull by the horns (if you will allow so unspiritual a 
figure). i admit, to start upon, that it was THROUGH 
(in that direction) Spiritualism, that they went into 
the Church, This is the fact, now for the philoso- 


phy : and just here, fortunately, if not providential- 
ly, my eye rests upon the mottoof the “ Rising 
Tide.” “Inspiration follows Aspiration.” This 
furnishes the key tothe whole thing. It is a beau- 
tiful expression of the great law which governs the 
intercourse between the two worlds. Not only ina 
gencral but in a particular sense, is it true, that in- 
spiration or revelation follows aspiration, or desire. 
Not only a revelation follows when the desire is 
strong, but THE revelation, i. c. the particular kind 
or quality which you ask for. The strongest de- 
sire, the ruling passion of the heart, is gratified. 
This in a gencral way I believe to be the fact, 
and the law of spiritual intercourse. I will not stop 
to account for it, farther than to say that a revels- 
tion cannot easily be given contrary to the will of 
the subject. Man will not accept as true, what he 
does not wish to have true. : 
Aspiration governs inspiration. Take this golden 
rule of interpretation with you to “Memnonia Insti- 
tute,” and the “ School of Life,” as it was when you 
and I took lessons in it, at Yellow Springs. What 
was the ruling passion with the proprietors and es- 
pecially with the controlling spirit of the institution? 
“I believe in the Sovereignty of the Individual : 
and [am the Individual.” Was ever creed more 
correctly stated, more thoroughly summed up, than 
that. You know, though others do not, that this is 
no after-thought with me. You know, though oth- 
ers do not, how bitterly I lamented, at the time, 
the spirit of despotism that reigned in their hearts 
bfore they went into the Church. You know, 
though others do not, that the Spirit of Ignatius 
Loyola only took possession, after the spirit of De- 
mocracy, Fraternity and Charity wes forbid an en- 
trance. . 
Think you that God himself could have given 
them a revelation except through the Catholic 
Church, while they were there in spirit. You 
know, though others do not, that He, or some pow- 
et, did send a medium, a perfect stranger to them, 
bundreds of miles, to remonstrate against their 
course and warn them of their downfall; and you 
know the reception that he met with. They were 
bent on having communications to square with 
their own notions and designs, and they got them. 


In this they were not singular. It was simply a 
human characteristic, intensified perhaps, beyond 
that of most of men; but altogether human. 
Doubtless they have done great good there, as they 
did in the Reform ficld. Perhaps they have done 
more than they could have doné by staying where 
they were, after the fell spirit of Ambition had 
seized them. It was but natural at any rate that 
the guests they had invited should take possession 
of the house. And remember, Dear Sister, that in 
your investigations of Spiritualism, you are under 
the control of the same law. As you fit up your 
house, so shall your guests be. The Heavens and 
the Hells are ppen in these latter days. The same 
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law by which a God might reveal himself, makes | ubove combination of words, and must be called 
an opening for the devil, also, if you but hold out an sublimely rediculous. To see mana mote in thc 
inducement. Nothing but moral purity can save Ferention of God, and a mote too but in infency, nes 
you—that moral purity which forbids the idoa of } to existence, and consequently not to be expect: 
companionship. Try the Spirits. Try them by ‘to see clearly, walk firmly andact perfectly. To 
your highest standard of rectitude and righteous- ; see such a being, one of the “vermin” of this carth 
ness. Try them by the precepts of Jesus; for I; pouring contempt on his fellow “ verminu”—hurry ing 
am sure you can find nothing better. Remember. up the Angel Gabriel—sctting in judgment on and 
there is no moral character in a telegraph wire. ' scanning the ways and doings of God and telling 
And you can only judge of the operator at the other what he would have done if he were God,—reaches 
end by the communications received, ‘This and the the height of sublimity in egotism and may be tru- 
purity of your own motives—the sweetness of your ly characterized as sublimely rediculous—to say 
own life, will ensure your safety. A clear nothing of the pain it is calculated to inflict ona de- 
head and a clean heart will ensure you a safe pas- : vout mind. X. P. 
sage through all the mystic mazes of Spiritualism, What is Life. 
and waft you finally into the peaceful haven of ab- 

solute truth and positive knowledge. If you love | Wine ia Win dinesoonthe andor 2 


truth with all your heart and with all your soul, atar een enn pronounce it a failure? Tho 


and all your strength, you will surely find it gooner: ie ee ee de cnc an Se 
or later, for God is just. If you love human good wisest man that ever lived sail all is vanity 
above your own will, and to subserve that good arc | bat L would say to him, spesk for yourself Sul. 
willing to serve, as a private, in whatever field the moe 
Higher Powers assign you, you will never be “led | The birds and the Hlics are wiser than Solomon, 
throngh Spiritualism into the Catholic Church.” for they are forever singing what the Litte chill 
Write it on your heart, that Aspiration governs In- ` said, “Oh, Ilove to live! They are more devour 
Spiration. | ‘and grateful than he, for they never sit in judgme:« 
And that the Great Source of Truth, the God of on the works of God, writing “Failure” thereon. 
Love, the Father of Spirits and Men, may smile up- : Who has comprehended all the possibilities of hap- 
on your efforts and help you to solve the great piness that hfe affords? Who bas comprehend; 
question What is Truth, is the prayer of 
Your Affectionate brother, 
C. M. OVERTON. 
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-all the capretics of the human soul, and its adapt- 
tious to this werd! Who can deelare that Li’ 
dors not cxtend to snother and better world? 
| Who has explored the Universe that he should ter 


Musings. = ene on 
eis : hus that those ¢ Fields of Light, Celestial Plains” are 
In the height of his power—with all Europe subject mere poctie miths! Gr, Lt, 
to his will or in fear of such subjection—making and | —— 
unmaking kings at his pleasure; Napoleon the 1st. Don't send Poetry. 


occupied a truly sublime position. And especially 
so when viewed in contrast with the state which he’ Qur readers are perf ety weleome to send gocd 
occupied when an obscure individual in the obscure Plainly written, and not too lengthy, prose artel s, 
Island of Corsica. Comparing the latter with the ‘also listsof subseribers with the “money eneloss 1,’ 
former state, one might be led to reverse that say-' but don't send poctry unless especially vaget dd, 
ing of his and exclaim—truly, from the rediculous to ` i i 


the sublime there is but a step. Ge ja 
P | (though what sll eliors say must be mere thas 


In the heigh is subli ration— ae 7 
ght of his ublime elevation—at the | true) but beeause the Editor of the New Repubhe 
head of one of the grandest armies the world ever | . 
, , does not profess to be a ju lee of pocis, and dare 
saw, he started for Moscow to enforce his continen- | E E EE | : t J ENE 
s . . š “no 1 Hy Wathon CTL OW nS INAV EIV ASi i Hz 
tal system on Europe. And it was in his disastrous P N i . i ' oie wins pe TAA ; 
and humble retreat from there, in conversation with good; a fact of which his advisors are generally 
the Abbe Pratt, in Poland, that he so often gave ut- : oath to assure him. There are a grontineny very 
terance to that saying the truth of which he was so | goed and very smart people in the world, “ourself” 
sadly experiencing—From the sublime to the redic- | included, who can't possibly write poetry. God ka? 
. i T ee eer e 
ulous there is but a step. | doubtless an object in view, in ercating so mach po- 
In hig sphere Napoleon was almost on exception- | ctical aspiration, and so [ttle po: tte abbie, but eles 
al ee pn thik though only from many : the lif of us,” aud with ell our faith ja Optimisny 
n um ne. ʻi 1 p> yee ao ? ` > : ’ ' ’ 
a er one ec s and SBayinse innumerable we cans help feclog taat the two could lave Geen 
there are and have been in this world of ours sub- 
Jime and rediculous both. But now things or say- Pete eee teas Se 


ings rather fail to be characterized by either of the | The Universe is full of good. No room for mora. 


Not beeaus: other editors say the sane thire 


better proportioned, 


a ay — 


u 


Somewhere. 


All my life have I been searching for a people, a 
world, for at least one man or one woman to fill out 
good, the true, and the beautiful: 
Never | 


in all that experience of life whether as a child or 


my ideal of the 
and all my lite have I been disappointed, 
man have [ found ashriné at which to bow, but 
even whilemy soul was tinding out its homage, 
that soul was shocked and driven back 
by tae discovery of some eankered spot, sume hid- 
den meanness that marred the beauty of the imaze 
and sealed the Hips of worship. Time after time 
has the mantle of my ideal fallen upon some hu- 
man object, but alas only to be distorted and rent 
by tue protruding anwulartes of some spirital 
skeleton or moral hunchback. 


So often as the Hneamenuts of beauty whieh my 


soul instinctively feels must exist somewhere in the 


Chivers’, have sought to carnate themselves in 
some personal form, so often has she been eomp ll- 
ed to turn sorrowing away, 

But the instinet for pericction and the impulse to 


worship is so strong that though ever bathed, ever 


disappointed, it still feels about fora new object, and 


though the fluttering dove with her olive branch of 


hope wives place to the raven of disappointment, 


; , | 
which steady asa shalow to its object still haunts: 


miy stops awl croaks the same old dirge: “Not 
here, not here,” still the cyes close, the ears refuse 
to hear, the knees almost Involuntardy fail, while 
the soui enjoys one moment of that bliss hom- 
are which the waking hours must reveal esa deur 
delusion and rank idoistry. , 

The garden of my heart is strewn with withered 


flowers and broken vases. Note corner but dias its 


reHets of some ones worshipped ininge, not a snot 
without its stone to mark where a hope went down, 
the soul 


Audas [ wanter sbout amid the streets o! 


—the body of a love from whieh ha. 
flown. 
this city of the dead, and pause to shed a tear over 
the grave of cach departed forin, onee bricht and 
beautiful, and glorious with the E whieh my own 
soul bad lent it, I sigh to think that this must be 
the fate of all things human. 

Even when a chill, though the love of my kind 
wis strongly implants] iu iny natare, yet I wa: 
ever ata losi forau objeet worthy ef any chthdid; 
homage My playinates every Bitte while would 
shock omy sensitive nature or wound my fraterns! 
feeling by a rude action or a eoarse remark direct- 
ed to myself or companions, And [ remember t. 

wondering how they could do so, how they coul! 
' be so disregardfull of the teclings and seusibibtic: 


of those around them, 


upou itself 


When at school my happiness was continually 
sapped by what I then considered a childish, but 
Which I now know to be a human proelivity, to 


trample upon the rights and ridicule and make 


{ 
| sport of the weaker, poorer and more unfortunate 
And T wondered if the ehddren 
I had 
not then learned that the child is everywhere the 
‘father of the man, that in mature 
womanhood, misfortune or inferionty was 


of our assoctates. 


| WETE 80 disposed mall the schools around, 


maubood end 
every 
Where equivalent to erime— everywhere in itself a 


rastifiention of the Keks end euis bestowed upon it, 


af 
hie among men as among othoranimals pasien 
pinstead of principls PRapulse instead of integrity, 
teghtinteul of rient, and brute foree and animal 
| . 


superiority mislead of justice and fraternity wore 


tie controling motives to netion, 


| Amd so Í Reptin my miel an qiaeal eld and a 


school made upor tuose ideal elildren. They bave 


' not come to me yet, bat somewhere I shall find 
thems, 

| In later years but yet in early youth I sutered 
| violence in my fraternal feclings, while attending 


'ehurch. The bouse of God was sold out, the best 
portions of it tothe highest bidders who were of 
course the rich, Aud here I observed the same 
themsclves in the 


woth shabby 


‘characteristics as had exhibited 
The underlings, the clild 
helothes had to stand aside for the woll dye. 
othe fortunate respeetable senolars went in a erowid 


school, 
acd sol 
by themselves, I eoul not see why A Door mäi 
| though in ragged honi spun, and with noting Dut 
“johny enke for dinner might not have ss eeed a 
i heart and clean a soul as those who reecived all the 
‘attention in this school for grown folks. 
| Teannot sce it now. And thongh I have found 
that human nature is the samem a ehureh and out, 
ant in one church as another, I stil carry in my 
| heart the hope of a better one—and somewhere I 
shal! fudit. i 
Early in hfe T dieovered by 
men Mal women around me, that incongruny, 


the lives of the 
iu- 
harmony and catians ment, orat best, iulii renee 
rewnucd to a groat extent ja tne matramonid rela- 
Abiding peace anl a fresh and growing 
love was nowhere to be observed, I said to my- 
self [must have been unfortunate in my acquain- 


tons. 


There must be some neighborhoods, or at 
of lfe 


Happiness will prevail, where a merricd man or wo- 


ALES. 

least some conditions attuinalde in witen 
man will not treat every other person with more 
respect and consideration than his own eo: apanion. 
And though that n tgbborhood hes never eome to 
me in which either the old, or Mprovead eon tions 
secured the desired result, I yet carry in my heart 


€ 


t 


an ideal of a purer, nobler, happi r relation o 


Reyes aind somewhere Lshsii tind it. 


all the r Ja 


tions of life in ehldhood, vouth and necurer vests, 


s a 
And thas it has ever ben tarouwrh 


in polities, in gr-Eeton, in dove, throigh etl te ehar- 


l have 
°° 
Hod 


liave 


pid sosak 

been pained with an ever pres cait con cioun: 

T. Liv 
a reform 


acteristies of man in Hyidaxsl 


4° 


1°. 


a 


of unnt 
ngoli 
A out one scheme 


il 


and though | 


imperti ection and want. ae 


aspiration hans mande me LIN 


looked in all dircetions and follow: 


or n sccol amel- 


atter gnotheT T of nolitical R TORG, 
sented th 
H 


a 


: : E E 
oration as they vre MOOS, 


Utopia is written vron ci them, though the 
: 


New Repullie ot Justices, the Crand Parlan of 
a Fra- 
|. 


an 


Attrective Industiy, the aie Conmune of 
wwen r: amize]? I naw 


aud 


ternal Broibherbocd bas nevo 
thet somewhere in the Unsere it eNiats some 
day T shall find i. 

That bright ident al vel Le 
dream of love and Eehit and bs 
That home 
shell vet be built. 
thus mocked our highest hopes and purest 
Ain tone J, keb at 
he ciment ot 

] vel 
somewhere J 
M. O. 


Coamusicated. 


attained. 
Ay shail yí tper 


alized. of fre: doh, love ¢ al Cty 


os soir R- 


tions. God is just. ve the 


bird of hope, the raven ot ¢ La a hov- 


ers and eroaks, “Not here, net here,’ kuow 
that somewhere my ideal liveth and 
shall find it. 


ne ne ee ee ee mee 


“The Rojected Stone.” 


In that powerfully written work with the above 
title vecurs the following striking illustration : 

* A mother fled from Moscow ina slelye drawn 
by an Arab steed. At her breast, tded warm 
from the cold of the bitter night, she held her babe. 
Then came the wolf upon her track, with its terri- 
ble howl: fast and faster sped the sledge over the 
frozen snow, but the hungry woif gained upon her. 
Piece by piece she east behin'l her ail the provisions 
she hal; the wolf devoured each, bat with hung- 
er only whette l, rushed onward after the mother 
and child. And now, when it was close upon her 
she unwrapped the babe “that nestlal so near 
her heart, and cast it to the wolf. 

“Unnatural motver! woull it not have been bet- 
ter, than thus to have purehased for yourself a life 
of shame, to have turned thyself to grapple with the 
wolf, and to have committed thy babe to the Aral 
steed and to God ? 

“15s but a picture of America, with hungry Sla- 
verv howling after her. Swift and relentless it has 
pursued her: to it she has cast territory afer terri- 
tory; to it she has cast her treasures and much v! 
her best blood ; she has seized from weaker nations 
around her that with which she thoucht to satiate 
the monster; sho has seized the panting fugitive, 


there with halo of divinity about him, and torn} 


J know thet the Geds have not! 


the 


him from the horns of God’s altarto cast to tho 
wolf. Insatiable, it presses nearer, and prepares for 


the final leap. 


though she be torn asunder 


| 
| 


That ; 


i 
| 


“And now the question is, shall America cast to 


the wolf, her own sacred child,—Liberty ? No! 
O my brothers a thousand times, No! Let the 


nother, let America, turn to cope with Slavery, 


, but let the boly child 


all be saved ! p» 


LiBERTY, over 


What I Live For. 


I live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too; 
For all human ties that bind me, 
For the task by God assigned me, 
For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that l can do. 


I live to learn their story, 

Who suffered for my sake; 
To cmulate their glory, 

And follow in their wake; 
Bards, patilots, martyrs, sages, 
The noble of all ages, 

Whose deeds crown history’s pages, 
And time's great volume make. 


I live to hold communion 

With all that is divine; 
To feel there is a union 

’Twixt Nature’s heart and mine; 
To profit by afikction, 
Reap truths from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction, 

And faltill each grand design. 


I live to hail that season, 
By gittel minds foretold, 
When man shall live by reason, 
And not alone for gold ; 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 


I live fur those who love me, 
Por those who know me true ; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit teo; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the goorl that [ can ue 


Kp To hold men together vy paper and seal, or 
oy compulsion, is of no account. 

That only holds men together which is living 
principles, as the hold of the limbs of the body, or 
the fibres of plants. —[ Walt. Whitman. 
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Shall We Have War With England. 


Yes, probably. It requires something more than 
human foresight to determine what is befure usasa 
Nation, and those who make no especial claim to in- 
spiration, may well feel modest about expressing 
confident opinions ; and yetit may not be altogeth- 
er presumptuous to draw now and then a modest 
conclusion from the signs of the times. 

It has been our settled opinion, since the break- 

ing out ofour present troubles, that war with Eng- 
Jand, and other serious complications, was only a 
question of time. We shall be quite willing to be 
mistaken, but the evidence that our relations in that 
quarter are not hkely to be disturbed, is not by any 
Incans positive. Itis hardly safe to base conclu- 
sions upon a state of things which a mere circum- 
stance may change. A great account has been 
made of the “tone” of the English Press. This is 
sensible if the real tone is got at and comprehended. 
If, deep down in the English heart there isa gen- 
uine respect and friendship for America, then all is 
well; a few unpleasant words are not going to de- 
velop the murderous spirit of war. But is this 
true? Great importance wasattached to the “Trent 
affair;?? and none too much. There was a world of 
meaning in the British tone in regard to that affair, 
It was only necessary to listen to the expression of 
Snglish fecling, almost unanimous, to sce that with- 
outa shadow ofa doubt there was lurking m_ the 
British heart a spinit of animosity that only needed 
trivial circumstances to develope into a readiness 
and desire for war. In faet it was already war, so 
faras the English sentiment was concerned, and but 
for the more prudent than brave coneessions of the 
United States Government, it would promptly have 
been a war in fact. 

Now, in candor and reason, what reliance can be 
placed upon thé certainty of continuous amicable re- 
lations with a Nation whose people and press need 
only an unimportant circumstance to overthrow all 
their neighborly and fraternal feeling, and develop 
all the hateful passions, envy, jealousy, hatred, in its 
stead ? 

Is any one so sanguine as to suppose that, in the 
ucsettled condition of things inthe near future, 
there will not be more than a possibility, or proba- 
Lility even, that circumstances will arise, more sig- 
nificant perhaps than the Trent affair, but at least 


mn TN ach 


| 


sufficiently important to topple over the amity ex- 
isting between the English and the United States? 
That the course of our Government in the Trent 
affair was, under the circumstances, wise, I am not 
disposed to question; that such prudence and for- 
bearance would again be exhibited is not certain. 
All that is needed, then, is the occurrence of circuin- 
stances at least quite possible, and the manifestation 
ofan ordinary amount of “ pluck” on the part of our 
Government, to embroil the two Nations in war. 
Without assuming to be a prophet, or claiming to 
be a close student of the relations of the two Gov- 
erninents, it is my settled conviction that the world 

is not to see a very substantial or lasting peace, till 

the two most powerful nations of the Earth have 

been imbroiled in a bloody war. 

The war spirit is a thing of contagion. We may 
be happy if it does not sweep the two Continents 
like a tornado. Does any one suppose that whole 
countries are scourged with the small pox or cebol- 
era, and none inthe air? Isitany more likely 
that a nation like ours could be embroiled in such ae 
war as the present without the terrible and over- 
whelming war infection? It is abroad, and the 
power that has torn assunder the cords that bound 
together the most peaceable people on the face of the 
Earth, will make but cobwebs of all that holds in 
relations of peace, two nations no more in love with 
each other, than Great Britain and the United 
States. | 

The two Nations have not been in the habit of 
loving each other too well. John Bull is haughty 
and overbearing by nature, like a large boy at school, 
in the habit of ruling without the strictest regard to 
right, and withall sometimes exhibiting the usual 
accompaniment of injustice, bad manners. This 
pride has been terribly wounded more than once in 
the past in his affairs with Jonathan. He evident- 
ly thinks the young man has grown quite strong 
and independent enough, and needs nothing half so 
much as humiliating. 

On the other hand, Young America, in the full 
knowledge of his strength, and conscious that he 
has been only too generous with his surly neighbor, 
and too ready to sufferinjustice rather than quarrel, 
will, by the time the rebels are pretty taoroughly 
beaten, feel just in the mood to give the aforesaid 
overbearing neighbor a threshing, especially as 
there will be abundant and new evidence of his need- 
ing it. 

Injustice and cowardice always go hand in hand. 
It will be eminently like England to seek-a quarrel 
with the United States just at the time when her 
hands will scem to be full. But for the fact that we 
could not be kicked into a quarrel, the war would 
have been upon us ere this; and it is absurd to sup- 
pose that where only a pretext 1s needed the pre- 
text will be wanting. 

What will be the final result of the commotions 
that will rock nations to the centre, topple over 


thrones and make Governments only things of the | 
past, the clairvoyant intelligences of the higher 
England - 
would leave Canada in the hands of the United. 


spheres only know. That a war with 
States is almost certain; and the reconstruction that 
will leave some of the Southern States ont, may | 
take Canada in. Louis Napoleon, at once the most 
crafty, cunning and ambitious of Huropean Mon- 
archs, of course is to be no idle spectator, What 
will hedo. Some may judge by his words as to 
what he will do. Such may live to draw wiser con- 
clusions. That Louis Napoleon cherishes 
heart anything but hatred and jealousy for England 
is not likely. Thathe will encourage her tostrike 


against the United States is more than probable, all 


the while plotting in his long head and wicked | 
heart her overthrow, and preparing himself for giv- 

ing, and at the right moment, with tho aid of Russia, | 
our best friend in Europe, and England’s enemy, 
giving the fatal blow. “ Whom the Gods destroy 
they first make mad.” Next to the Southern reb 

bels, England is likely to present the most complete ` 
illustration of this principle. When England goes _ 
to war with the United States, with France and | 
Russia with hands unemployed and hearts bent on 
mischief, she seals her own death warrant. 


Can't Possibly Do It. 


Ve have been asked to send the New Repuniic 
on ie the applicant promising to pay soon, or 


within the vear. Now we would Lke to be aecom- 
modating, woul even Like to send our Journal wra- 
tis to all who would read it; 
stern practical es anions connected with the | 
publication of a paper, especially a reform paper, 
that very unceremoniously come right in between 
our good feclings and their objects. If the roll of | 
bank notes in the Editor's vest pocket was half as | 
large as the heart under it, there would nothing be 


said about dollars to pay for the Paper; but : sad to 


in his: 


but thers are some | 


D 
morsel, aud are ouly exultanty happy in kaving 
tae sireneth and tae knowing thet thua 
De 


bnt wo will not peril our en! a throidh 


wil to deo at, 


aad tins only will the su ness of our eatorpiese 


sceared, 


A foolish spirit of accommodation are aetositi. Ao, 
sond two ecuts a ty Gey von want, wheta r 
more or less—these are our on!y terms. We have 


sentso far toa few who kav aca dus th yowsnt- 


el thie oy anlweuld subeeripe. TÉ ay BrE Le- 


LSe 


Tuere are nambers of friends sil over the coun- 


hind afer this keus Gisey wih wet no more © 
try who. have shown us kindness’s, and cooperated 
with us in our reform efforts, ard to every one of 
th m who has not subseribed, we would gladly send 
ithe Paper, but we ee thow. Enough sad. 


No more about those matter: 


| To Traveling Agents. 


Under this head we shall credit all letters from 
traveling agents, which contain money or names. 
‘Local agents and subscribers may know by the re- 
.ceipt of two consecutive numbers of the paper that 
subscriptions have been received. 

M. ‘Tarnor.—We have reccived three letters 
‘from you containing money. <Acecpt our heartiest 
thanks. While our hands are at work our spirit 
'reposes hopefully in the knowledge of you and such 
as you. Under the Higher Powers your efforts 
i Will crown our enterprise with success. 

A. C. Srowv.—Letter and subscribers reecived. 
God bless you. . 

McFapprx.—Letter and money received. You 
think our patronage will be more extensive than we 
: expect. It probably will. We have all along made 

calculations on being AETS disappointed. We 


‘ard the cop- 


| 


es. Where are you ? 

0. L. SurLirr.—Thank you for the names and 
| hear ty, brotherly words. We have had manv a 
confident thought in regard to our success, know- 


say this is a dollar world as vet, and we must bow ' ing, as we did, that God was going to make your 


to stern realities. 
A whole half dollar will go baek to cach 
yearly subscriber in the paper on whichit is printed. 
No subscriber who simply seuds a dollar will pas 
his proportion of the cost of publication. 
those who are working hard for us and sending Lb- 
eral clubs, the Paper could not be sustained. Thank 
God, these are not a few, and their number is rapid- | 


costs, 


One dollar is less than our Journal | energy and enthusiasm available in the work. 


oe ee ee 


To the Diseased. 


There are persons in all parts of the country who 


“e į need medical advise and council in relation to their 
But for | physical health, and the relation and influence of 
| mind thereto. 
i connection with those in earth life, (who, for years 


Those in Spirit life, in Mediumistic 


‘have made disease and its treatment a study) are 


increasing. Now, as all know, a dollar in hand is| prepared to impart such advise and discretion 


worth more than a dollar “sometime”, and sending 
the Paper on credit is sending it for less than the 
published terms; and this wod be simply absurd. | 

No, it hurts dreadfully to say it, but we can send ` 
the Paper in no case without pay in advance. We 
are ready to work from daylight till midnight, as 
we do, taking hardly time to swallow our homely 


| through the undersigned. 


Where the disease is described by the applicant 
the charge will be only fifty cents and two postage 
stamps. If written out from autograph or lock of 


| hair, $1 and two stamps. 


A. UNDERHILL, M. D. 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 24th, 1862. 
P. O. Address to Box 2763. 


Physiological Series. 


BY W. BYRD TOWELL, M. D. 


CILAPTER II. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF TOE APPLICATION OF THE PHY- 


SIOLOGICAL LAWS OF MARRIAGE, AS TAUGHT IN 

THE SECUND CRAPTER. 

Crise 1L A legu gentleinan from one of the lower 
eounties of Keawtucky calle lon ine last October and 
upon entering my stuly, he enquired if I were 
Prof, Powell. Do responied ailirusatively. He in- 
troduced hinmseld aml then address: | me thus: “l 
have been informed, Dr, Uat i you see a marris 
couple or their daguerrgoty pes you ean teil washer 
tuey are iit tor prozeaitoes. dsit so, Sar 2? Lan- 
ywered, “it is Sas’ He continued, “when I 
heard it, Leomess that I doubted and mentioned it 
to my physician, aud also to tares or iour other phy- 
sicnns and they respectively informed me that they 


had heard the sumne. L thea repaested their opm- 


iaw 


ion as to the verity of the report ? They responded 


by expressing Lhe opinion thatit was oniy a vain 
preiension of yours, and tnat yon Were a huaanoug ; 
bat Sir, as { had business ap avery Dresolved to bring 


my wils’s dagasrreotyps wila ims and tesithe mu- | 


tor foranyseoll, peovidel yoa sao mit to sagin lysis 2? 
[ assured bim that Lo did, and was pucasesd to have 
them. He drew from Ins peeket the deguerrects pe 
and handed it to me wills the question, “are we fit 
fur progenitors ??” J directed my attention to it 


and responded, “you are not, Dir.’ ile rejoined, 


“way not Xr??? D answered, Y because your chill. | 


ren respectively die before attuning the age of six 
years with scrotulous aiections of the ablomhial 
glands.” Els continued, © vou may siop Say Lam 
silistied and will give ycu the fiets. My wife has 
brought me six children; four of them are dead, 
astdied as vou have represented. “The fth is go- 
ing the same way, and the sixth is an infant, and 
appears promising, must L lose it too ?? “I think 
you will,” I responded. 

He continued “my pou sician finding myself and 
my wile to be sound, accounts for our loss by say- 
ing that some ancestor of my wife or myself must 
have been serofulous, and thata serotulous tendeney 
of the constitution must bave descended through me 
ormy wife to our cliklren ; what is your option in 
this respeet 2" [respon led, “ your physician may 
be correct, Sir, at lest I cannot assert the contrary 
as I know nothing of the aneescors of either you or 
your wife.” He rejoined, “nordid my physici.” 
I continued, “I seeno necessity for atiributing 
your bereavments tothe ancestors of either of you ; 
the constitutional incapacity that obtains between 
you, sufeiently explains your loss to me. 


Ife continued, “is this subject the occasion of the 


charge of vain pretension and humbugging with 
which vour professional brethren accuse you ?” I 
responded, ‘‘I suppose itis, as I have heard that 


i they accuse mez of vain pretension and with being a 
'humbug and even a lunatic.” He continued, “to 
Tas Sir, your pretention amounts to the most mys- 
teriously profound demonstration I have ever wit- 
nessed.” 

| die continued, “would not this incompatability 
of progenitors be a sufficient plea to either party for 
a divorce ??” I answered, “it should be and I 
doubt not the time will come when it will be; but 
hut now 4 think.’ He rejoined, ‘but why not 
now?” Lanswered © because neither the courts nor 
the people know anything about it.” He rejoined, 
“Aht! thats casily managed.” “How?” I en- 
quired, He responded, “ by summoning intelligent 
physicians to instruct the court in relation to the 
influence of this progenital incompatibility on prog- 
ony.” But why not summon intelligent carpen- 
tersand blacksmiths before the court for this pur- 
pose 2? I enquired. Ile answered, “ because Sir, 
they are not supposed to know anything about such 
Mmubters.”? 

Teontinued, “you are correct; nevertheless Sir, 
you suppose greatly too much in supposing intelli- 
sent physicians undersiand it? He exclaimed, 
“don't your physicians of Covington and Cincinnati 
understand it?" I answered, “they do not Sir, 
anl L have observed uo indications that they ever 
will? Tle continued, “how has it happened that 


you ave an exception to your Medical brethrea in 
this respect ?? I auswered, “by the right of dis- 
covery, and industrious investigation.” “ But are 
they not investigating 2?” he enquired. I answered, 
“not to my knowledge.” He continued, “why do 
they not? forto me itis the most important and in- 
teresting feature I have ever learned of vour profes- 
sion, and af medicine instead of Jaw were my pro- 
fession [ would never rest till like you I became a 
master ofit.?” I answered, “I have made known 
this discovery but my medical brethren are too ousy 
in denouncing me as a vain pretender, a humbug and 
a lunatic, to find Gine for its Investigation.” 

P. S. This gentleman and his wife were respec- 
tively of the sanguine bilious lymphatic constitution. 
They were of the third variety according to the 
classidication [ pressnie lin the preceding chapiter. 

Case 2. [n the month of August last au intellec- 
taal lady from Podiana, whe haviag business in Cin- 
cionad, called on me, introduced herself, and after 
conversation, drew from her pocket a dasuerreo- 
typeand handed it tome saying “itis a Likeness of 
uy husband, are we compatible?” I directed my 
attention to it and answered, “you are not.” She 
continued, “what do you supp-se to have been the 
consequences to my children ?? I answered, * im- 
becility, death in infancy by dropsy of the brain or 
by tubueular Meringetis, usaally called brain fever. 

She continued, © your disertmination surprises me 
very much; my first child is living but imbecile or 
idiotic; my neighbors regard him as an idiot, but I 
, have never thought him to be one, but his intellect 


is very weak; my second child died in infancy of 
the dropsy of the brain, and my third at about the 
same age died of brain fever.” She continued, 
“when I heard of you in this respect, my bad for- 
tnne made me feel deeply interested in you, and I 
consulted my physicians about it—they informed | 
me that they had heard of you—that what I had 
heard wasonly a silly pretension of yours to hum- 
bug the people; but Sir you have satisfied me that 
the silly pretension is with them and they tried to 
humbug me with it. | 
P. S. These parties were respectively bilious ene. 
cephalic or representatives of the second varicty as 
taught in the preceding chapter. | 
Case 3. In June last I mudlea visit to the interior | 
of Kentucky. A legal gentleman called on me at. 
my hotel an: invited me to take a seat with him in 
his buggy and ride with him to his country seat and | 
dine with him. [accepted his invitation and did so. 
Ina few minutes after becoming seated in his par- 
lor, his wie cama inanl continued two 
minutes and retirel; when he said to me, “Dr. my; 


or three | 


wife is one of the most fruitful vines in this country, | 
she has brought me sixteen children.’ Anter 
knowledszing her fruitfulness I remarked, ‘ never- 
theless Sir, I tuek that you hive been unfortunate 
with your children.” ‘Ie looked at me very enqui- 
ringly anlasked why I thought s9? [responded, 
“because Sir [ pereeive thit there is between her | 


ac- 


constitution anl yours a physiological incompatib: l- 
ity, whica [ think has probably caused the deith of 
more than half of your children by scrofulous forms | 
of disease. Hoe rejoined, “vou are texching a new 
doctrine, one that I have never before heard of, and 
yet I have always had our most intelligent physi- 
cians to attend my family when gick. You are cor- 
rect Sir, we have lost nine of our children by serof- | 
ulous affections. As my physicians could find no in- | 
dicies of scrofula about 
concluded that a scrofulous tendency of the cousti- 
tution must have been transmitted through one of, 
He | 
continue], you have surprised me very much, for | 
you know nothing of my family in any respect, and - 
yet by having seen me twice and a momentary ob-| 
servation of my wife, you infer the wiole truth, 
hence Sir, I must believe that you have the correct 
view of the subject.” He continued, ‘Shave you 
perceived any scrofulous indices about my wile or 
“Thave not Sir, on the contrary I as- 


me or my wife they have 


us to our children froin some remote ancestor.” 


| 
myself?” 
sumed it to be a fact that you, your wife and your 
respective ancestors were all sound and healthy. 
My inference was drawn exclusively from your res- 
pective constitutions which I can always perceive at 
sight.” He enquired, “is this knowledge fad by 
the profession generally ?” I answered, “itis not 
—it is exclusively my own, and from existing indi- 
cations it will probably continne so.” I continued, 
‘itis a discovery I have made, but my madical 


brethren pronounce it to be an absurdity and myself 


59 
to boa lunatic.” He continued, “tho domenstra- 
tion you have given me is irresistibie ; but Sir, 
yours is the fate of all discoverers—you bave mada 
a great discovery and another generation will ap- 
preciate iL.” 

P. 5. This gentleman was bilious lymphatic—a 
representation of the third variety of my classifica- 
tion in the preceding chapter. His wife was Lilious 
encephalic— sanguine, —a representation of the sec- 
ond variety in my classification in the second chap- 
ter. 

Case 4. About a yearago a man called on mo 
with a daguerrcoty pe of his wife. He was ignorant, 
and had the appearance of being, with reference to 
the reproductive function, the most worthless man I 
had ever seen. He appeared to be a human skin 
filled with serum or water exclusively. He inform- 
el me that his Doctor had told him that I pretend- 
ed to be alle to tell whether people were fit to be 
parents if Teould see them or their pictures, and 
persuaded him to callon me with a picture of his 


I 


wife, “and this is it,” said he, handing it to me. 


really suspected that this case would baffle my skill, 


and prove an exception to all the’ laws of which I 


Chad any knowledge, but according to the filth law 


announced in the preceding chapter, they were com- 
patible, and I resolved to abide the law and if I 
failed I would profit by it. His constitution was 
more thoroughly lymphatic than that of any one I 
had previously seen. Her constitution was exclu- 
sively bilious, and hence she belonged to the first 
variety in my classification in the second chapter. 
Hence [ ventured to inform him that it was my opin- 
ion that he and his wife were fit for progenitors, 
that their children would be sound and healthy. 
He responded, “you are right Sir, we have thirteen 
and they are al living and healthy.” The Doctor 
who sent this man to me must have thought that 
the condition of the man wauld baflle all scientific 
laws, and indeed this was my suspicion. It con- 
firmed me in my conviction that I had correctly de- 
duced the laws of my subject, and if I had not 
placed an exclusive reliance upon them I would 
have blundsred. Some weeks subsequently to this 
event, in one of my country jaunts [ went cut of my 
way two or three miles to see this family. And 
with the exception that the children bad had neither 
social or scholastic advantages, they were promis- 
The were healthy and with all had a viable 
appearance. The man in this case was a bloated 
representative of the third variety in my classifica- 
tion in the second chapter. 

Of cases similar to the preceding I have memoran- 
da of more than a hundred. 

Now, dear reader, it does appear to me that the 
physiological laws 1 have indicated, illustrated and 
demonstrated, do not permit us to doubt that the 
institution of marriage is physiological and there- 
fore natural. 

But without distinction as to the special charae- 


inz. 
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ter of the institution or the conception any one may | ble and incompatible parties. I have found ladies 
have of it, whether religious, social, political, natu- ; to acquire a knowledge of this subject with great 
ral, free-love, slave love, or whatever else, the phy- ‘facility, and it is because they are uniformly inter- 
siological laws I have indicated must be observed, “ested in it; and that female who is not, is virtually 
or the consequences to the progeny, the parents a moral monster. For the greatand paramount 
an.l the species will be of the most afflicting charac- | function of woman is maternity, and those of the 
ter. ‘sex who can feel indifferent about any discovery 
[ do not think that I have made the greatest an- | that offers any influence over it, are not true wo- 
thropological discovery that has been made, for that ; men; such an one however Lam proud tosay I have 
of Dr. Gall was the greatest, but as to importance | Not Seen, and I hope I never will, for if women be- 
with reference to the species, I believe I have made , come indifferent to their species, its future is great- 


the most important one thathas been made, and be- | ly hopeless. 


cause of ny regard for my species, and probably to Progrossive Stages of Religious Manifesta- 
some extent because ofa just regard for my own tion 


character, I desire that it shall be investigated while 
Iam permitted to live to advocate, illustrate, dem- Fetich worship seems to be the lowest form of re- 
onstrate and defend it. With reference to this dis- | ligious manifestation. It belongs to the lowest or- 
covery or anything else which I profess to under- | der of human beings, and it is said to the highest or- 
stan, T am accessible to all ladies and gentleinen | der of brutes also.—[Comte] In Fetichism every- 
either personally or through the mail. As I desire | thing is an object of inysterious regard. The being, 
the general investigation of this subject, I will say ' whether brute or human, imputes its own passions, 
to those who doubt its having so practical a charac- | feelings, desires, &c., to surrounding objects, and 
ter as [have represented, for I repeat that I can | regards them with mysterious awe. Every object, 
teach others tu do all that I can do, and I can do all | stone, tree, toad, &c., isa Deity. The worship of 
that I profess to do, and if there be those who doubt | the Sun, Moon, and Stars, is the highest form of 
they can have their doubt removed by taking upon! Fetichism, and leads to Polytheism. In Polythe- 
themselves the trouble and expense of trying me, asin: there is a God for cach class of objects and 

and they can do it thus :—procure photographs or| phenomena in Nature. There is a God of the 

dazuerreotypes of parties who have been marricd ; fountains, of the streams, of the seas, of the groves, 

long enough to have given evidence of their physio- j of the mountains, &c. A higher order of polytheis- 

logical relation to cach other and mail them to me‘ tic Gods are those which preside over the moral 

fur my opinion of them as progenitors, passions and sentiments, as love, justice, power. 

Photographs or daguerrcotypes for this purpose Monotheism, or the worship'of one God, belongs to 
should present a three-quarter view of the face, with | higher conception of Nature. It involves the idea 
the hair brushed off the forehead. lof universal unity. The Jews were not Monothe- 
1 will respond to all such applications cheerfully | ists, strictly speaking, since they admitted that other 

if made in a frank, business like, and respectful man- | Nations had Gods; but their bigotry and pride 

ner, whether by ladies or gentlemen. A few afi- ‘caused them to assume that their God was the great- 

anced or engaged parties nay venture to take ad- Nest of all Gods, for they were, in their own estima- 

vantage of this proposition. Such a fraud has been | tion, the greatest ofall people. The true Monothe- 

attempted, and may be again. I demand fair deal- ; istic ecnception belongs to a later period in the his- 

ing and must have it or none. Affianced or en- {tory of the world. Itis the religious rendering of 

gaged parties who desire my opinion are influenced , the first vague conception of the Cosmos—of the one- 

by a desire of personal.advantage and not for the ‘ness of the Universe. After Monotheism, the next 

exclusive purpose of verifying the truth of my dis- , form cf religious manifestation is—but I shall not 

covery. They can have my opinion by sending ine | attempt to define, till we have considered what the 

their photographs and a fee of five dollars. For if, essential nature of religion is. 


my opinion, to affianced parties, the result of eigh-' The essential nature of religion is—Aspiration. 
teen years of special toil is not worth so much, it is | Aspiration is religion. It looks directly upward, 
worth nothing. and struggles by whatever means it can conceive of, 


This is an excellent subject fora traveling teach- , to reach what is, thus, above. In all the forms of 
er or lecturer whether lady or gentleman, and I can | religion, so far mentioned, there are personal Dei- 
qualify any one of respectable ability and education | ties present to the imagination of the worshiper— 
in froin four to six weeks. And I will go to any of; Deities which are like himself, but higher than him- 
our cities and instruct classes of a dozen or twenty | self. No God has ever been conceived of but had 
members. I could not do justice to more, as I am | human nature in his essential constitution ; but gen- 
henuplezic on my left side and can neither stand | erally, in addition, invested with a vague and ideal 
nor walk. Ihave to teach from my chair, but I! perfection. Men’s Gods sre themselves megnified 
have been successful, for last summer I qualified | and deificd; and the God’s change as the worshipers 
twenty young ladies to distinguish at sight compati- | change. The Christian God has progressed remar- 
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kably since the 10th Century of our era. Civiliza-: praise ? 


tion has improved him quite as much as it has im- | religious manifestation? Will there not comen 
proved mankind. But whatever the God, Ie is al- time in human development, when sacrifices, and 
ways looked up to. It is aspiration that constitutes supplications, and ores of patina toa Es nal 
the essential animus of this looking up. And how- | Deity, will be the veriest mcckery ? And if the 
evcr degrading its association, the legitimate effect, time comes when creeds, and sounds, and cada 
of religion is to elevate. The mort sordid people are | 2° longer satisfy, what will be the demand ? Will 
better with, even their low form of relixion, than: it not be a religion of work, of actualitics in the wery. 
they would be without any. This aspiration, how- | conditions of life itself: the religion of science, of 
ever mean and stolid, has co-operatives in the moral | att, and esthetic culture, of pragical wisdom, of the 
realm. It acts with justice, benevolence, the sense | conditions of love, of human brotherhood, of all that 
of the beautiful, and with the personal sentiments | will make anki integrally and truly men and 
of ambition and self-respeet. The religious func- | womon. such religion 1s morc direct, than that 
tion calls these other functions into higher activity, which I have characterized as infantile. It enters 
than they could otherwise assume. Hence, the as- | more intimately into actual life—will elevate it moro 
peration or religion is a leading element in the for- | rapidly. And in a sense this religion is not with- 
ces of human progress. It is the central element in| 0Ut 3 God, either. It has tue essential God of ev- 
every true character; and to my mind no man can|¢!Y religion—the generic God thus defined— an EM- 
be very greatly a man without it; and especially; BODIMENT OF HUMAN ATTRIBUTES, MORE EXALTED 
can no woman be truly a woman without this ten-! THAN THE EMBODIMENT OF SIMILAR ATTRIBUTES, 1N 
dency in her mental constitution. But—and this; THE Yon mirren THEMSELVES, —this is the univer- 
brings us back to the point at which we so abruptly ; sal God of mankind in all ages. Analysis of this 
broke off:—But to be religious is it necessary that: Seneric God-idea would show that the Pantheist, cr 
we shall worship a stone, an image, or an ideal God? ; if you please, the Atheist, REC ETHZES such a God, 
Is it necessary that we shall bow to anything or! and are religious so far as they strive for the im- 
person, actual or ideal? Ido not hesitate in the) provement of their awn human capacities. I think 
least to say, No. Fetich worshippers adore the it very casy to show that the Atheist who b'li ves 
common objects around them. Panthcists adore inhuman development, and struggles to promote it, 


Or will there be a crisis, and a change in 


the Universe as a being, sclf-moving entity ; and 
the Pantheist may be as truly religious as the Mon- 
otheist. IIe may have as high conceptions of the 
Godly or the exalted human, and strive as earnestly 
for the attainment of all the noble elements of man- 
hood as any other class of worshipers. He may be 
as truly, deeply, earnestly, fervently, religiously, 
and progressively, a man, as any other. 

The lowest class of religionists assume humble, 
perhaps I might say, humiliating postures of the 
body; they propitiate teir Gods by sacrifices, by 
self-mortification, by prayer, ejaculary prayer, and 
that more common kind which flows ina steady 
stream. There is a progress in the manner of reli- 
gious manifestation, as well asin the character of 
the object worshipped. Lower in the scale, ani- 
mals rnd even human beings are sacrificed to ap- 
pease the Deity; a step higher, and varous mods 
of self-torture, as laceration, swinging ‘on hooks, «c., 
&c., are adopted for the same purpose; and higher 
methods still of procuring the favor of Deity, arc 
self-abasing postures, tones, and looks, fasting, 


is more truly a religious man than his neighbor 

who believes ina long creed, wears a long face, and 

makes a long prayer, but is without faith in man or 
| prozress. 

This idea of progress in religious manifestation is 
not without paralel in other human faculties. Com- 
bativeness may be quarrelsome, merely, or it may 
make few words, till it knocks you down, depend- 
ing on associated faculties; or ina higher form it 
may desire no physical acts, but only moral ones, at- 
tacking your principles or defending its own. 

It is essentially religion ‘to look upward, and 
strive to ascend; and the soul that believes in its 
inner self and the laws of the Universe, may be 
more highly religious, than the soul which professes 
to believe only in a persunal and external God. In 
primitive manifestations of religion, we roast kids 
and calves, and consult oracles, and also make long 

' prayers and invoke infallible spirits; in more ad- 
| vanced manifestations we make long and patient in- 
| vestigations of the principles of Nature and of our 
| own being, working as we can to bring about the 


prayer, observance of holy days, and the like. | Conditions of the fullest possible manhood. 


Self-abasement of this kind is most complete when 
it comes of the greatest spiritual pride; and those 
who do the most of it, think themselves the most 
Godlike—it is their sort of aspiration; it is the way 
they take to getup higher—to be the most perfect 
men and women. 

These I regard as the infantile, or theological 
methods of religious aspiration. Shall we be in- 
fants forever, supplicating our God, and singing his 


But in the practical religion no one can get far 
ahead of his contemporaries; whole communities 
must move together. All religion is more or less so- 
cial; and the practical religion of an advanced peo- 
ple is eminently so. J. S. P. 


All rights are natural rights. No being has any 
rights except to exercise his own powers in accor- 
dance with his own nature, and the rights of others. 


Cz 


From the Elyria Democrat. | 


Slavery. 


[ can hardly persuade myself that a government 
Waica “in times of peace” does not possess the pow- 
er to protect one-sixth of its loyal subjects from the 


wholesale robbery of slavery, is worth what, as a! 


representative of the people of O, 
preservation. Tf it cannot protect so large a portion 
ol its subjects from ghe wrongs of slavery, it cannot 
protect the ballance from the terrille crimes and en- 
Jamiiies of civil war. The present rebellion is the 
legitimate fruit of the exercise of arbitrary, unirea- 
sunabl: and unrestrained power. The slaveholders | 
are what slavebolding has made them. In consent- 
ing that they might be slavcholders, the American 
people planted the seeds of treason and rebellion, 
anl are now reaping the bitter fruit of that conces- 
sion, Iam not going to argue this as a constitu- 
tional question. Granting (what I do no ot believe) | 
that the constitution confers no power upon the Fed- 
eral Governinent, in times of peace, to emancipate 
the slaves within the states, it may well be asked, 
what right had the American people to price them- 
selves under any such constitutional restrictions ? 
What right had the people of Ohio to say to the peo- 
ple of Kentucky “we will manage our own domes: 
ie alftirs and you shall manaze yours; you 
rob and plunder, you may 
own mothers’ children; you muy 


nay 


eculraze their 
dearest rights and trample upon their hearts’ most 
Sacred affections, and it shall be none of our busi- 
Ness, and we diselhim all lizht to interfere with you, 
We will be innocent of their blood, see ve to that.” 
All this may be according to the constitution 


would it not be well for us to inquire whether the 


, but 


validity of sach arrangements is recognized on pieh? 


Constitutional or other conventional arr: anzements mn 
contravention of the laws of geat Nature are not es- 
pecially venerable. Such red tape, 
barricade to shiell us from the thunders of divine 
wrath—from the bolts of divine venzence. “AmI 
my brothers keeper 2?) What have we to do with 
Slavery in the States? Whatis this but a base de- 
sertion of those who have 
our sympathy 


the strongest elatins on 
Itis willing and 
hearty obedience to this doctrine which has involy cd 
us in guilt and rednee:l us to our present distress. 
llow can we expect God to bless us and stay his 
jJudzments ns 


and assistance ? 


upon asa people, while we ignore 


we heve in 
We may drive 


complacently affirm that 
changed our position ? the 
upon the surface of the body politic. We are in 
more danger from the corrupting influence of slav ery 


upon the moral sentiment of the country thay from | 75 gainsi the coming of negroes Into s tliat State, 


the rifles and cannon of the rebels. W hy should ! 
we be satisfied to heal this wou nd slightly ? 
& $ 3 * * * + 


* œ 


you offer for its ; 


no respect, , . . 
i ; p | Hons and distracted by continual warfare.—! Pine 
ebe SoS 


> 
from the fiell, but the rebellion is Lut afoul ulcer any palai, 


) 


f 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


merely the mis 


| 


! 


degrade and debase our 


ithe 


Universal etdene pation is not only the most just 
but the most simp!e and the most safe—would re- 
‘move the cause of the rebellion, and would open 
the way inthe future for permanent peace and 
prosperity. L. C. HOUGH. 


Gocd and Evil---Vice and Virtue. 


It is oiten said, by objectors, when opposing Infi- 
but leaves 
everything at louse ends in this ‘punta matter, 
A general 


‘delity, that it has no system of morals, 


cand henee its incorrectness and danger. 
prevalence of Tulidelity, they say, would be a vene- 
Now, it 
so happens in spite of these statements. which are 


ral license for every ieee of crime. 


representations of enemies, that Infi- 
‘dels hold a system of morality as something really 
indispensable to the welfare and preservation of so- 
ciety. Itis founded upon the Jaws of Nature as 
defined by Reason. 

W nat is good, according to this svstein of moral- 
‘ity? Whaterer tends to preserve and improve 
mankind. Whatis evil? Whatever tends to the 
destruction and deterioration of the human race. 

What is virtue according to the Infidel standard ? 
The practice of actions which are useful to the indi- 
vidual and to society. What is vice, according to 
It is the practice of actions 
to society. 


same standard ? 

judd fetal he Individual and 
pieyudicnd to the Inaividaal ani 
What manuner does the Intidel standard prescribe 
the practice of good and virtue, and forbid that of 
evil and vice? By the moral and physical advan- 
tages resuluing from the practice of good and virtue, 


In 


sand the injuries that our very existence receives 


forms bata poor ` American press, 


Psuinject of its ent 


—| Investigator, 


from the practice of evil and vice. 


Erozre ae, 


When we compare the present tone of publie sen- 
as reflected by the leading journals of the 
with thatewhich characterized it 
one snort year ago, it is evident that a change has 
come over the sprit of its dream—that starting out 
with the determination to ignore the question of 
slavery wholly, itis being compelled to make it the 
ire cow ideration—that the cherish- 


timent, 


ed purpose of the North, and its sole object in the 


war must be essentially modified or wholly aban- 
doned. The Union that we once knew is forever de- 


| go onand make a more 


parted, thank God, and the people must now cither 
pericet one—and we believe 


. Pthey will—or accept the suicidal alternative of a di- 
those obligations under whieh he has placed us, and i prey I if 


vided country, ocenpied by bitterly hostile popula- 


in T ennsylvania 
The 


They AWS 


are try ing i piss 


‘pest way to keep negroes fiom the North is to fur- 


nish them with lanisat the South. Let them go 
into the service ol King Cotton, on their own ac- 
count.—[ Boston Traveler. 
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$ = j I i , aeti Dy he Marta Child. o ectis. 
Theaimof tue Niw Rervsric will be to combine an | No, 10. The Infitelity ef Abelicniem, By Wm. Loyd 


earpen and encorsede radica em with a wise eor ervatim. Gascou, etait 


li will a@voeate al ratienal reforms, and sork te remote a : 


No. IL Speerh ordoan HO aek eonybidqof vidzin 
greater nutty ef fostine. and eonecert of neci m and ecm- 


- of the Fagitive Shave Aegat Ciaceagzo, Ghino 3 

preshensivepec's of view, among all etacses of reformers, cents, 

Ti will take sidos with no partyyand wil never Le involved |. `» . ae 7 

f i i 4 a int ORN i ' Now 12. The Patriarehal ba citation,asdeseribed by Mom- 

in pecsvnal or party quarrels ofany kind, orin arv derrer. ak ; . si ae 
' era pees: ? S AREN Der bers of ite Own Base. Com gest by L. Moria 


EET ee “hes PL aut bergen res wy ` woe » : 
Do larasit ackaowledges and folluws Feader hipe Jesus * Child. dienes 


Christ will be its standard in morals, nnd Themes Jeteron 
Ne. 15. No Shive-Tlunting ia the id Pay Site: An 


| 
| 
| 
in peices Low) advocate a reeonstinetion in our Gov- : À : 
eramat so faras to allow of a settlement of the Slavery Appeal t the People and Legislative of Mias-achu- 
question in such a maniucr as not to involve the <acrifiee of | : Soe S S : 
Justices, freedom, human rights, a sound policy and the Na- Now |. A Fresh Catalogne of Southern Outrazos upon 
i 
| 
l 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


tion’s safety,on the one hand, er unconstitutional and des- DOr Oris Tease. Eee 
potie inztuvds on the other. Lt will advocate a radical 
revolution in politics and governmental administration, so 
far as there has been a departure from the JeTersonian 
Piatrorm, aud systematic and persistent violation of the 
fundamental principles of the Government. It will be an 
especial advocate of simplicity and ccencmy in Govern- 


No. 15. Tho Fugitive Slave Law and its Vietims, By 
tev. Samuel May, Jr Revised and ceniarged edi- 
tion, TS ecnts sjusk £100 hundred. 

No. 16. Tribute of Witham Elery Channing to the Amer- 
ican Abolitionist: for their Viidieation of Freedom 
of Speech, 3 cents, 

ment, and attempt to demonstrate the correctness of the | No. 17. Argument of Weadell Phillips Against the Repeal 
of the Personal Liberty Law, before the C animittee 
of the Levislatare, Jan. 20, PSob. ò cents. 

No. 18. A Voice from Harper's Perry. A Narrative cf 

p-ine,uniform marriaze and divorcee laws,a new and improved vents at Harpers Perry; with inciden s prios and 

aystem of represeutalion, aud present sunge:tivo idens on sub Gyuent to its eapture by Captain Jehon Brown 


the subject of schools, internal improvement, pott-bf- and his men. By Osborne P. Anderson, vno uf the 
fice regulations &o. It will also give the thoughts of the numbor. 15 cents. 


dueling that “that Government is best that governa 
least.” It will advocate a uniform and national system of i 
currency, a uniform nad humine system of prison disci- 
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EN J.L. LOVELL, 
ae | atun@arthe War Power. 5 ecrte, | = CLAIRVOYANT PHYSICIAN. 


Ny 1 Tho. Abolition of Slavery the Right of the Govern- 


aah 
No. 20. Tue Loyaly ncd Devotion of Colored Americans 
in tie Revolution aad Wasct Isl2. Scents, TESTIMONIALS. 
No. 21. In Memoriam, Testimenals to the Lileand Char- —0 
pererab tie lated aicid aekin co Cong, This is to certify, that in June, 1858, I received 
ga” A deduction of filly per cont. woul be made where ae : : i D 
n gezen Gi more copies are teken. Gratuitous copies will |&n injury in the foot by juinping from a horse, and, 
be sent by mail, tor examinacion, on receiving the postage | after being under the treatment of of our most 


Curse. | 


scientific physicians without receiving any benefit, 
and suffering much pain—being unable to walk—in 
June, 1860, through the influence of a friend, I put 
We propose, as a token of fraternal appreciation, i ivaelt under the treatment of Dr. J. L. Lovell, of 
and for the convenicnee of our readers, to keep | Yarmouth, Me. I did not think he would succeed 
standing in our columns, for a few wecks, the fol- | any better than the former physicians, but as my 
lowing list (which may be enlarged from time to | friend had been benefitted by him, I could but try, 
time) of Reform Journals. land in a short time I found I could walk, I took 
BANNER OF LIGHT. - & no medicine, The lameness caused other difficul- 
A large weekly journal, devoted to Spiritualism | ties, but now Iam free from all suffering and enjoy 
, and Reform literature.—Luther Colby Editor. Two good health. Any one wishing for further informa- 
dollars a year. Address, Banner of Light, Boston, | tion can receive it by calling on me, or by writing to 
Mass. N me. MARGARET B, FLANDERS. 
~ Sovru Garpiner, Nov. 20, 1860. 
O= 
This is to certify that I have been troubled with 
the bleeding, blind, and itching Piles for twenty-six 
years. Ihave consulted a number of physicians, 
but found no relief until last Spring I commenced ta- 
Ee ___ [king Dr. J. L. Lovell’s medicine, and in three 
Infidel journal.—Horace Seaver, Editor. Two! yecks I was relieved, and am now enjoying good 
dollars a year. 103 Court St., Boston, Mass. health. I would recommend all that are troubled 


PINE AND PALM. with Piles to call and sec Dr. J. L. Lovell. 
Anti-Slavery.—James Redpath, Editor. Two MARTIN WAPD. 


dollarsa year. Address, Boston, Mass. Yarmourn, Nov. 20, 1860. 


—————- ee 


Retorm Journals. 


LIBERATOR. 

A leading Garrisonian journal—free for the dis; | 

cussion of all subjects.—Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 

Editor. Uwo dollars and fifty cents a year. 221 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. —_——_0--——_— 
National Organ of the Garrisonian Abolitionists.| This is to certify that having been afflicted with 
Two dollarsa year. No.5 Beckman St., New York. | Disease of the Liver for twelve years, and having 
HERALD OF PROGRESS. i other complaints combined with that, I placed my- 
Devoted to the Harmonial Philosephy, and gene- | Self under the care of Dr. J. L. Lovell, of Yarmouth, 
ral Retorm.—Andrew Jackson Davis, Editor. Two | Me.,in January, 1859, and reccived great benefit 


dollars a year. 274 Canal St., New York. | from him; being so much relieved within a few 
Pee PERCP: months, that I could lie upon my left side, which I 


tiam Good: had not done during that time. 
AMANDA ESTES. 
STEVENS’ Prass, Oct. 2, 1860. 


. o 
THE CIRCULAR. | 
ee This i if i iay- 
Organ of the Oneida Perfectionists.—One dollar a | eon plied ea a po aU iat 
year, or free. Address, Circular, Oneida, N. Y. eB pes ; 


i voyant Physician, do cheerfully recommend him to 


THE SIBYL. _ [all invalids, both as a physician and a gentleman. 
Devoted to Dress and other Reforms.—Dr. Lydia Mrs. Geo. BICKFORD, 


Sayer Hausbrook, Editor. Fifty cents a year. Ad- Maraaret T. PERRY, 
dress, Middletown, Orange Co., N. Y. ELeNor HUNTER, 
THE PROGRESSIVE AGE. ie Wie 
Monthly. Fifty cents a year. Hopedale, Mass. ; ANN WARE, 
THE MAYFLOWER. IrENA ADERTON, 
Devoted to the Interests of Woman.—Miss 


A religious Anti-Slavery journal. 
ell, Editor. Two dollars a year. 339 Pearl St., 
New York. 


Harriet N. LINNEKEN. 
Lizzie Brunell, Editor. Monthly. Fifty cents a| Rtcuaonn, Oct. 19, 1860. 


year. Peru, Jnd. ————0 
BISING TIDE. Examination and Prescription $1.—Terms Cash. 
Spiritualistic. Monthly. Seventy five cents a year. J. L., LOVELL, 
Independence, Iowa. | Yarmouth, Me. 


